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EDITORIA) 


The organization of the normal Sunday 
school last Sunday in the Brigham Young 
Academy, is an event that we believe has 


marked the beginning of a very important era| 


in the history of the Sabbath schools of this 
Church. 

We say an era because it is a new and very 
important step torward. 

The importance of our Sabbath schools is 
too well known to require comment, yet, at 


the same time, there have been many obstacles 


in the way of accomplishing the desired re- 
sults. To overcome some of these is the object 
of this organization. As the time has gone by 
when the common schools can be taught by 
untrained teachers and without plan or system, 
so must the Sabbath schools follow in the 
same line to do effective work in this age of 
progress. 

In our next we hope to give a detailed de- 
scription of the school. 

Elders George Reynolds and George Goddard 
were present at the organization, and were 
very pleased with the beginning. 
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We have high hopes for our normal Sunday 
school, as we feel sure that the movement will 
bear fruit, and spread as has the noble institu- 
tion in which it has its birth. 

The first presidency are in full sympathy 
with the movement, and it is hoped that it 
will meet with a hearty approval by all. Our 
hopes, our prayers, our wishes are all for its 
entire success as has been that of our own 


beloved academy. 

ae long since we read a short story of two 
LN books relating their two-weeks’ experience 
in a school library. It was a sad story, a sor- 
rowful repetition of many another. Alas! 
how little prized, these treasure houses of 
knowledge! Do they not deserve kind and 
gentle treatment at our hands? Think what 
we would be without them. 

It is a noble thing to write good books ; it is 
a grand privilege to possess and use them. 
They are among our best friends, and we 
should treat them as kindly. It is said that 
the condition of a book is an index to the 
user’s character. It certainly is as far as neat- 
ness and cleanliness is concerned. 

We venture to give here a few hints that 
may be of value even to some of our normals. 

In the first place school books should be 
covered with thick wrapping paper or cloth. 
We need not say why. In the next place, a 
pencil mark should never be found in a book, 
unless you choose to underline or parenthecise 
an expression, and then it should be done in 
the neatest style. Other than this and the 
owner’s name neatly written in ink on the fly- 
leaf there should be no foreign marks found. 

If you wish to remember how far a certain 
lesson is assigned, don’t insult your memory 
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and deface the page at the same time, but tax 
your memory. 

For the same reason never turn down a 
leaf. 

Never lay a book down on its face. It may 
ruin the appearance of two pages, or result in 
the back being torn loose. 

Don’t shut up a book with a pencil between 
the leaves, or you will soon have no back to it. 

Don’t turn over the leaves with a moistened 
thumb, rather turn from the upper edge with 
the fore finger. 

Don’t loan your book to an irresponsible 
person; if you do, you must bear the conse- 
quences. 


THEORY 


NOTES ON TEACHING. 


Tueory B. 
NOTES FROM PROF. CLUFF’S LECTURES. 


POWER AND LIMITS OF EDUCATION. 


The school as a factor then in the education 
of man is among the most potent, but it can- 
not do all. Its special field 1s in the intellect- 
ual, with such considerations of the moral and 
physical as will tend to increase and perfect 
the intellectual. 

Neither do we believe with Helvitius, that 
“call men are born equal and with equal aptitudes, 
and that the differences among men are due to 
education alone.” We cannot but take into 
account the differences of birth and blood. 
Education may tend to make differences, or 
rather to increase difference. Some minds de- 
velop more rapidly; some develop slowly but 
accurately; no two are exactly alike. 

The school should not try to cast all in the 
same mold, but rather develop all along those 
lines marked out by nature. 

Then too, the school cannot hope to turn the 
pupils out as finished products. It can only 
give the impulse and point the way. 

The power of education lies in the fact that 
it forms habits; and habits are powerful be- 
cause they condition and guide our modes 
of mental and physical activity. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION, 


Last of all, if you cannot treat your own 
books properly, for decency’s sake respect the 
property of others. If vou do not wish to 
preserve yours even as pleasant mementoes of 
your school days, there are others, perhaps, 
who do wish to preserve theirs. 

Think then what your children and grand- 
children would say to see these sacred treas - 
ures marred, defaced and that by your own 
hands. No, let your books be sacred temples, 
where the mind can wander with pleasure 
through the mysterious chambers of knowl- 


edge, and there find food for the wonder-world- 


of thought. 
their portals. 


But let no filth nor trash pass 
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for complete living. The word liberal has 
reference to making free, and a liberal educa- 
tion as one that makes the mind free from the 
slavishness and narrowness of ignorance. The 
sciences, history, geography, etc., as well as 
the humanities must be included in a curricu- 
Jum for a liberal education. 

“That man,” says Prof. Huxley, “who has 
been so trained in youth that his body is the 
ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism 
it is capable of; where intellect is a clear, cold, 
logical engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength and in smooth working order, ready, 
like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind 
of work, and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and 
fundamental truths of nature and of the laws 
of her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, 
is fall of life and fire, but whose passions are 
trained to come to bend by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of nature 
or of art, to hate all vileness, to respect others 
as himself.” By this education does not mean 
the highest intellectual culture. The primary 
work when carried on properly is in every re- 
spect liberal. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION. 


| The subject to be educated, has a duality 


To be effectual, an education must be liberal. | not to be overlooked by the teacher—intellect 


I do not mean that it should prepare for the|and body. 


Whatever may be our theory as to 


liberal professions, but that it should be broad | the way these two are connected, they still are 
enough and free enough to be a preparation | sufficiently distinct to justify separate consid- 
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erations. Hence we have intellectual education 
and physical education. 

Then, too, we have a moral nature which is 
capable of culture and therefore must be edu- 
cated. We shall consider in turn, physical, 
intellectual, and moral education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


“The first requisite to success in life,” says 
an eminent educator, ‘‘is to be a good animal.” 
The Greeks emphasized physical education as 
it conditioned intellectual growth. A sound 
mind in a sound body was to them the ideal. 
It is certain that the school has nothing to give 
us in lieu of our health. This must be re- 
garded as necessary alike to intellectual and to 
moral attainments. Compayre says that 
“physical education should not be separated 
from intellectual and moral education. And 
this for two reasons: first, because bodily 
health and strength are desirable and good in 
themselves, because they make a part of that 


compete and perfect life which is the will of 
nature and the dream of education; and then| 


because the development of the body is one 
of the conditions, and one of the means of the 
development of the soul, because the higher life 
of the spirit is not possible, except it have for 
support a robust and healthy physical life. ” 

We do not believe as did the mystics of the 
middle ages that to despise the body, to 
mortify, and humiliate it, and to consider it as 
beneath the least consideration tends to en- 
noble and elevate the soul. 

The body is as noble to us in its sphere 
and calling as is the spirit; and for and in 
behalf of itself is as worthy of our deepest con- 
cern. Even if it did not condition the advan- 
cement of the intellect, yet it would be worthy 
ot attention and _ education. Compayre 
wisely remarks, “It is not simply a question of 
position and practical interest, the perservation 
of health is one of our duties. Every con- 
scious infraction of the laws of hygene is a 
culpable act, and, as Herbert Spencer has 
justly observed, prejudice voluntarily done to 
health is a physical sin,” 

Aside from the demand that our physical 
being makes upon us in its own behalf, there 
are others perhaps of equal importance it 
makes, for the sake of the mind. 

All else being equal, the stronger the body 
the greater the possibilities of the mind. The 
moral and intellectual faculties expand the 
more freely when the body is strong and 
healthy. Compayre has wisely said: “A good 


bodily constitution renders the operations of 


the mind easy and sure; and at the same time 


that it contributes toward the forming of the 
mind, it is a necessary condition for the out- 
ward manifestation of the spirit, and prevents 
the mind from falling back upon itself, lost in 
futile contemplations.” 

And a French educator, Marion, states: 
“Physical perfection serves to ensure moral 
perfection. There is nothing more tyrannical 
than an infeebled organism. Nothing sooner 
paralyses the free activity of the reason, the 
flight of the imagination, and the exercise of 
reflection: Nothing sooner dries up all the 
sources of thought than a sickly body whose 
functions Janguish, and for which every effort 
isa cause of suftering. Then have no scruples; 
and if you would form a soul which is to have 
ample development, a man of generous and in- 
terpid will, a workman capable of great under- 
standings and arduous labors, first and above 
all secure a vigorous organism, of powerful 
resistance and muscles of steel.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS A PREPRATION 
FOR THE TRADES. 


Physical education like intellectual education 
has its use side. It can be made introductory 
to trades and handicrafts. The manual train- 
ing now being introduced into the schools has 
an industrial side and looks to the learning of 
trades. It is hardly possible to give to every 
man what Locke and Rousseau desired, a 
trade, But the beginning can be made, when 
it will not interfere with the physical disci- 
pline needed. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Physical education must be based on a pro- 
found knowledge of those sciences which treat 
of the human body, physiology, anatomy, 
hygiene, for without this knowledge, the 
exercises might be positively hurtful. 

The question is sometimes asked, is there a 
child’s paychology ? We may alsoask, is there 
a child physilogy? One must exist in the same 
sense as the other. 

The conditions of the child’s body must be 
taken into account. Itis growing and develop- 
ing, but still not grown nor developed. The 
muscles, nerves, in fact all the organs are in 
the milk so to speak, and must not be over- 
strained, 


POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE EDUCATION OF THE BODY. 


There is a negative as well as a positive side 
to the education of the body. There are in- 
fluences, exercises, foods and disturbances 
from which the body must be shielded. There 
are foods, exercises, ete., which must be given 
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toit. Nature must be supplemented and as- 


sisted, developed and fortified. 


Rosenkranz says that the art of right living 
is based on a comprehension of the processes of 


life. 


Two processes go on continuously in the 


living organism: with relation to the inorganic 
The 


rules of hygiene are derived from an insight 


substances, assimilation and elimination. 


into these two processes, 


Perpetual change goes on in the living 


organism, converting the inorganic into or- 


ganic tissues and then reconverting Ltsee ee 
cause of this alternation there must be an 
alternation of productivity with rest and 


recreation. 

Fatigue occurs when an organ or the organ- 
ism is denied time for renovation. Total rest 
is not healthy. 
activity. 

Physical education is divided into (1) Dietet- 
ics and (2) Gymnastics. 
sustaining the normal repair of the organism. 

Gymnastics is the art of the normal train- 
ing of the muscular system. The funda- 
mental idea of gymnastics must always be 
that the spirit shall rule over its body and 
make this an energetic and docile servant of 
the will. All gigantic strength and acrobatic 
skill should be discouraged, and the healthy, 


harmonious development of all the parts of 


the body aimed at. 


READING. 


DEFINITIONS, 


Reading is thinking from the printed or 
written page.— Parker. 

Reading is the translation of written or 
printed language.—Compayre’s Lecture. 

To read is to form in the mind ideas and 
thoughts by means of written or printed sigus 
representing them, and to read aloud is to ex- 
press orally those ideas and thoughts so as_ to 
be heard, understood and felt—Prince. 

Reading is a mental operation by which we get 
printed and written thought and feeling, and is a 
vocal art by which printed or written thoughts and 
feelings are expressed orally.—B. Y. A. Freshmen 
Class of 92-93. 

RELATIVE VALUE. 


greater value than that of all the other studies 
combined, It is the key to the treasury of 
tested truth, a free pass along the line of liter- 
ary attainments , a power leveling social ranks 
and placing its possessor, pauper or prince, in 
mental and emotional communion with the 


True strength arises only from 


Dietetics is the art of 


As an end reading is of 
minor importance, but as a means it is of 


greatest and best of the past and the present. 
It is a medium through which man is brought 
to an acquaintance with the mind of his 
Maker. 


AIMS TO BE KEPT IN VIEW. 


Every recitation should have two general 
aims: (1.) Formative, which includes mental 
development and discipline, and habit-forming, 
or automatic activity, along lines of progress. 
(2.) The informative, consisting in the exten- 
sion of knowledge concerning the subject at 
hand and additional information in regard to 
the mode or method of obtaining the knowl- 
edge sought for. Ina reading lesson the chief 
formative aims are, (1.) Power to grasp 
thought; (2.) Clear representation of thought; 
(3.) Ability to elaborate thought; (4.) Habit of 
reading; (5.) Classic literary taste; (6.) Auto- 
matic fluency in oral expression. 

A properly conducted reading lesson will 
directly develop all the soul energies. The 
perception is kept keenly active in the inter- 
pretation and grouping of sight sensation; the 
representative powers are employed energet- 
ically in storing away the thought, expanding 
and contracting realities and thus creating 
ideals and memories. The elaborative forces 
are engaged in arriving at the conclusions, and 
the emotions are awakened, either by the joy 
of discovery or by the presence of mental 
beauties. 

The chief informative aims are; (1.)  Ex- 
tension of pupil’s field of general knowledge ; 
(2.) Increase of the pupil’s vocabulary; (3.) An 
acquaintance with authors. 


THE MENTAL OPERATION, 


In this follow the principle: ‘Ideas before 
their signs.’ Cause the pupil to feel like say- 
ing: ‘I understand what [ have read. Ques- 
tion me andsee. Give me achance and I will 
express the printed thought in my own lan- 
guage, in writing or speech.” 

How can this be done? (1.) By frequent 
catechisation on lessons, by both teacher and 
pupil; (2.) by oral and written synopsis of 
lesson ; 8) by discussing the subjective and 
literary value of the lesson. The special beau- 
ties of figures of speech and allusions are of 
intense interest and of great thought-value to 
the pupil, 

Silent Reading is a most excellent exercise for 
thought catching. Have the class sit erect and 
without any movement of the lips, read a par- 
agraph or a page in a given time, and then re- 
quire them to give either orally or in writing, 
the main points or leading ideas found. 
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Throughout the entire course, at least one 
choice selection should be committed to 
memory each term of ten weeks, and the re- 
citers should love the selection because they 
know the beauties it contains. 

Home reading should be encouraged and the 
description of pen pictures made a feature of 
all descriptive lessons. 


THE VOCAL ART. 


From this standpoint reading should give 
the pupil the practical value of the forty-three 
sounds. 

He should be made able, through drill, to 
produce perfectly and easily, the sounds separ- 
ately and in combinations, and from the third 
grade up, should have the ability to recognize 
the co-relative or literal signs of each sound, 
with a readiness acquired only by frequent and 
interested repetitions. 

Pupils should acquire skill in grasping not 
only words, but phrases and even sentences, as 
wholes, and through practice become skilled in 
expressing intelligently and emotionally the 
thought and feeling from the written or printed 
page. 

New words should be firmly fastened to the 
vocabulary by, introduction, recognition repro- 
duction, and application. ; 

The idea introduces or calls for the words, 
the word formed demands recognition, drill 


secures accurate and easy reproduction, repeti-| 


tional use secures proper application, and then 
it may be said to be a part of the pupil’s vo- 
cabulary. 

In} the first and second grades new words 


should be presented both orally and in writing | 


by the teacher that the child’s first impression, 
which is the most lasting, should always be 
from a perfect model. 

The use of the dictionary should be begun in 
the third reader grade. 

A review of each new lesson in the first and 
second grades is almost a necessity that the 
new word forms may be properly introduced. 

In all the grades it is well to discuss the 
lesson with the class occasionally. 

Sight Reading. This isa most effective ex- 
ercise toward fluent oral reading. Selections 
for sight reading, however, should always be 
easier than the regular text book lessons, each 
of which is, if properly graded, more difficult 
than its predecessor, or the book would not 
keep pace with the increasing capacity of the 
pupil. 

Pronouncing contests and reading matches are 
effective devices and healthful stimulants in a 
reading course, but they should be used tem- 


perately. Lists of words, phrases, and sen- 
tences of difficult utterance may be drilled up- 
on with great profit. 

A few minutes of each lesson may be profit- 
ably spent in posture exercise, breathing, and 
pronunciation, Care should be taken to guard 
against theatrical ‘* elocution” where sense is 
sunk amid the roaring waves of sound. 

Lead pupils to discover that letters are 
representatives of sounds, and that words are 
signs of thought and feelings. 


METHODS. 


The Alphabet method is that by which the 
child is taught the sign before the idea. This 
method is happily a thing of the past. 

The Word Building Method, used only asa 
variety exercise. It is the extreme application 
of the principle of synthesis, and as all extremes 
are to be avoided, so is this method. 

The Word Method. Itis called the “ Look 
and Say” method and makes the word -the 
unit of speech. By this method the word is 
grasped as a whole, spoken as a whole and 
written as a whole. Slow pronunciation leads 
to the discovery of individual sounds and later 
to syllabie divisions. 

The Object Method, by which the object in- 
troduces the word as its name. 

The Phonic Method. By this method the in- 
dividual sound is taught first and then combi- 
nations of sounds to form words, and the 
names of the letters come incidentally. 

This methed it unnatural in order of prece- 
dence, as the whole word is less complex than 
its parts. Go from the word to the sound, 
rather than from the sound to the word. 


THE SENTENCE METHOD. 


By advocates of this method it is claimed 
that the sentence is the unit of language, which 
is taught as a whole before the words; the 
order of precedence with this method would 
be first, the object or picture; second, the sen- 
tence; third, the word; fourth, the sound; fifth, 
the letter. 


THE GROUPING METHOD. 


This is really a combination of the word and 
the object methods. 

The pupils are taken by this method from 
the point from which the object and the word 
methods have carried them, and are taught to 
read combinatious of words in their relation. 
This is called phrasing, A pupil should be 
taught to recognize the expression, ‘“‘a bird,” as 
aunit. Drill in expressions like, “The duck 
; * can swim.” “He came ‘ * in time.” 
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This is a most effective method to avoid mono- 
tone or drawling. This is really pleasing; Mr. 
Swett speaks of it in the highest terms, and, if 
we notice children, we shall see it is quite 


natural. 
THE SCRIPT METHOD. 


It has been a question whether children 
should be taught the print or the script first. 

In the first place, writing the print is more 
difficult than the script, and the former has no 
utilitarian value. In the next place, experience 
has proven that better results can be obtained 
by teaching the script first, and that the transi- 
tion from the seript to the printed word is 
made by the pupil almost unconsciously. 


SUPPLEMENTAL READING, 


This work may begin with the First Reader 
and should occupy the time of one recitation 
each week. Pupils should be encouraged to 
make their selections one week in advance, and 
immediately upon completing any supplemen- 
tary reading announce the subject or title of 
their next one. 

School magazines or papers are indispensa- 
ble to the best results and should be furnished 
by the school officers, but the live teacher will 
have them even if at his own expense. 

Among the best suited for our schools are 
the Jwenile Instructor, Youth’s Companion, 
Treasure Trove, and The Home and School Visitor. 


LIBRARIES. 


Hach department should have a choice col- 
lection of books suited to the capacity of the 
pupils. 


SCRAP BOOKS. 


Properly made and judiciously used, a scrap 
book becomes a literary album, aftording not 
only pleasure but lasting profit to the pupils. 


THE LITERARY CABINET. 


Both pupils and teachers make clippings, 
which are placed in the hands of a committee 
for classification, and then to another com- 
mittee for mounting, i. e., being mucilaged on 
cardboard and labeled with letter and number, 
as for instance, ““C No. 144” would indicate 
that the card be kept in pigeon hole or box OC, 
and in place 144 from the bottom of the box. 
Have a registrar for each section, who will 
register, take charge of and be responsible for 
the cards, reporting at your officers’ meeting 
each addition to his part of the specimens. 
Mrs, Parker, of the Cook County Normal 


School, has a most perfect scheme for this 
work, 


NEWSPAPER READING, 


This may be a profitable or a pernicious 
school room practice. 

If pupils are not properly directed by hints 
and questions, the crime column will claim 
their attention more than all others, and thus 
the stream of thought be misdirected or led 
along the dark side of life into the dismal 
swamps of morbid imagination and sordid teel- 
ings when it should be guided into fields ot 
pleasure and mental and moral growth. Don’t 
forbid perusal of the crime calendar, but keep 
the pupils so busy seeking for good that his 
attention to the bad is but casual. 

Under favorable circumstances 
reading club may be organized. 


a school 


SUGGESTIVE HINTS. 


Require natural tones, 

Train in correct articulation and proper 
ression from the beginning. 

Insist on graceful posture. 

Train to catch the thought. 

Make haste slowly. 

Don’t allow a mispronounced word to go 
unnoticed. 

Teach substitution of words. 

Have pupils write words from the first. 

9. Give short lessons. 

10. Encourage rather than criticise. 

11, Permit no interruptions while a pupil is 
reading. 

12. Talk to pupils about their lessons and 
awaken an interest in them. ; 

13. Encourage silent thought-getting. 

14. Drill spiritedly and thoroughly, but not 
too long-on one lesson. 

15. Avoid chair-teaching. 

16. Lead pupils to ask the meaning of words 
and marks, 

17. Put questions ou the blackboard that 
will require the reading of school papers, and 
in the higher grades, newspaper reading, 

18. In reading descriptions, call for mind 
pictures, 

19, Require oral or written synopses of each 
lesson, and in the higher grades, diagramatic 
or tabular reviews. 

20. See thateach lesson is a thought-getting, 
a thought-representing and thought-elaborat- 
ing process; that is, an exercise in physicaland 
vocal culture and a language lesson of the first 
order. 

21. For course of instruction on the “ What 
to Teach,” consult B. Y. A. circular. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


Define reading. 
Mention the aims of teaching reading. 
Which method do you preter? and why? 
What is meant by classic literary taste? 
. What is the distinction between reading 
as a mental operation, and reading as a vocal art? 

6. What is the relation of the mental oper- 
ation and the vocal art? 

7. Why should a child not. be interrupted 
while reading? 

8. When can a word be said to belong to a 
pupil’s vocabulary? 

9. In reading, when is sense sacrificed to 
sound ? 

10. How would you get pupils to read at 
home? 
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ARE WE ADVANCING PROFESSIONALLY? 


BY PRES. T. B. GAULT, MOSCOW, IDAHO. 


Sometimes we hear the sneering observation 
that teachers do not advance; that they discuss 
in these days of progress, in their meetings 
and conventions, the same subjects that were 
discussed a quarter of a century ago. The 
multiplication table is very old, and so are most 
of the truths of geography and science; but 
these things are all new to pupils when first 
brought to their attention. It matters not 
how old the various forms of truth are, they 
cannot be dropped trom the courses of our in- 
structions, 

But the way in which pupils take up the 
various truths are both new and important. 
Just how the learner and the thing to be 
learned are brought together with best possible 
results, with least possible waste of time and 
effort, are matters of supreme concern to the 
true teacher. It is the application ot old prin- 
ciples and of old methods that is ever new. 

Irregular attendance, tardiness, disobedience, 
ignorance are just about the same today that 
they have ever been; but the methods of meet- 
ing these things must vary with ever-changing 
conditions. Old subjects, with new phases, 
new applications, new limitations, must be dis- 
cussed.— Journal of Education. 


We think faster than we talk, and talk faster 
than we write; when these chasms are bridged 
we will be nearing the summit of perfection. 


A spy goes sneaking about as an eaves- 
dropper, an officer walks boldly forward and 
performs his duty. 


LITERARY. 


CO ee 


CLASSICAL CULTURE 
In Relation to Church Principles. 
PHILIOS, 


Part III. 


The strongest o: all reasons why the student 
should make a study of the Greek language is 
because the New Testament was written in 
Greek. And what book in all the literatures ot 
this world shali be compared to the New Testa- 
ment? From whatever point of view we may 
consider the subject, we shall find that the New 
Testament is unique. This fact is forcibly ex- 
pressed by Prof. F. Schlegel : 

“The Greeks continue to be our mo dels in 
the arts and sciences; the Romans, on the 
other hand, though they only form the transi- 
tion from the old to the new world, served the 
middle ages as an immediate and direct source 
of information, until the higher and sometime 
hidden living spring gushed forth. The liter- 
ary influence of the New Testament appeared 
and rapidly made itself felt on morals and phil- 
osophy, on the liberal arts and on poetry. The 
divine light shining through the transparent 
simplicity of the gospel, fused the artistic fac- 
ulty of the Greeks, the practical wisdom of the 
Romans, and the prophetic depth of the He- 
brews, into a complete whole for the advance- 
ment of science and the conduct of life. The 
form and style of the New Testament is in- 
comparably simpler than that of the Old, and 
this transparent simplicity, truthfully reflect- 
ing the divine attributes which has made it the 
book of the people, has also served to impress 
its own indelible stamp upon the whole train 
of the subsequent development of the human 
mind and the teaching of modern Christian- 
itye” 

The gospels as we possess them, are written 
in the Greek language. But the Greek lan- 
guage was not the vernacular of the Jews in 
Palestine when our Lord was upon the earth, 
for the language then spoken was Aramaic, 
and the evangelists have given us a translation 
ot Christ’s words into the Greek. It is more 
than probable from the testimony of Papias 
alone that the gospel of Matthew was origin- 
ally written in Aramaic and afterwards written 
in Greek. 

There are a few cases in which the writers 
of the New Testament have preserved for us 
the very words used by Christ. Thus in the 
healing of the deaf man in- the neighborhood 
of Decapolis, of which Mark tells us (vii: 34), 
Jesus touched his ears and said unto him. 
“ Ephphatha,” that is ‘“Be opened.” Tere the 
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evangelist gives us the Aramaic word which 
Jesus used, and translates it for his readers into 
Greek. Likewise in healing of the ruler’s 
daughter (Mark v: 41), he took ber by the 
hand and said unto her, “Talitha cumi,” which 
is being interpreted, ‘“‘Damsel, I say unto thee, 
arise,”’ 

To many readers it may appear that our 
Lord used here some cabalistic words in a for- 
eign tongue; the fact is that these words are 
words of the common speech of the people, 
and the evangelist evidently thought them 
especially memorable, and he has given us not 
merely, as he generally does, a translation into 
Greek of our Lord’s own words, but he has 
also given us the Aramaic words themselves, 
with their meaning appended in a Greek 
phrase. The same is true of our Lord’s words 
on the cross: “Eli, Eh, lama sabachthani,” 
These are Aramaic words, the very words that 
Jesus uttered. The Roman soldiers who stood 
near might not know what He meant, but 
every Jew who distinctly heard Him must 
have understood Him, for He was speaking in 
no foreign tongue, but in the language of His 
own people. 

If Matthew’s gospel was originally written 
in Aramaic, we have no traces of the manu- 
script, but it is sufficient for us to have it in 
Greek, making with the other three a fourfold 


record of the one gospel in which the living| 


word was manifested on earth, so that as in 
the old covenant, the number of the cherubim 
over the ark that guarded the mystery of the 
divine promise was also four; four living 
streams gushed forth from one source in Para- 
dise. And this seems to be the essential form 
of the manifestation of divine excellence and 
goodness in visible embodiment. 

In this we need not go further, for we all 
know that the greatness and blessednesss of 
the New Testament are transcendently beyond 
the whole science of language to set forth. 
But to know that Greek is the original of the 
New Testament is surely a reason potent 
enough to induce our young Elders and our 
still younger Deacons to begin the study of 
Greek, We are perfectly aware and greatly 
rejoice in the fact that the truth and spirit of 
the gospel message may be understood by 
every Saint in Zion, and by the honest in heart 
throughout the world, without a knowledge of 
the Greek language,—obedience is the golden 
key to all the treasures of divine wisdom. “He 
that doeth the will of my Father shall know of 
the doctrine.” 

Nevertheless, the Lord worketh by means 
and through the instrumentalities of our agen- 
cies, and the history of our Church literature 


is proof enough that all our sterling classic 
writers from Orson Pratt to Orson Whitney 
have been earnestly diligent students and have 
gathered the fruits of knowledge from every 
source open to them, and that which they have . 
gathered they have consecrated to the service 
of truth, the Lord has sanctified the same, 
and the divine Spirit has in the past and still 
continues to work through such writings for 
the one grand purpose of leading all who seek 
into the joy and fullness of eternal life by a 
knowledge of the gospel of Christ. So we 
earnestly believe that the Lord is moving upon 
the whole youth of Zion in the direction of 
higher and higher culture, and this study of 
the New Testament, Greek will be a power in 
the hands of our future missionaries—a power 
which the divine spirit shall sanctify for the 
good of the increasing thousands of the edu- 
cated who are more and more drifting away 
from the traditioal creeds of Christendom. 
And yet they revere Christ, and hold as did 
the late John Stuart Mill that Christ’s charac- 
ter stands in the foremost rank of all that is 
best and highest amongst men, but that His 
teaching is seriously perverted by those who 
call themselves by His name. 

Our Elders know the truth as it is the ful- 
ness of the gospel; they know that the Church 
of Jesus Christ isa grand and all-redeeming 
reality; but they will be none the less qualitied 
to state the truth by knowing the cultured 
thoughts of those to whom they are sent. 
Paul knew well both the science and the liter- 
ature of the Grecian thinkers when he went 
on his mission to Athens, Corinth and Ephesus,’ 
and was not ashamed to stand before the cul- 
tured citizens of Rome. He was doubtless a 
chosen instrument to doa given work in all 
the learned centers of the Roman Empire. 
He was the one Christian Doctor who by his 
pen and by his speech was blessed of God so 
that he could as a mission teacher confront the 
scholars either of Caesar’s Imperial court or in 
the academies of Greece. He knew their 
philosophy and the best their poets had said 
and could point his cogent reasoning with apt 
quotations from their literature. 

We purpose in our next to deal with the 
different schools of thought in matters social, 
scientific, and religious both in England and 
on the Continent of Europe generally. 

Again then and again we plead for higher 
and higher culture, for a preparation for the 
work of the world’s great harvest fields, The 
good work is going on in the Brigham Young 
Academy and still we call our young of Zion 
to come with us and crowd more and more the 
halls of this great temple of learning. 
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TENNYSON. 


Synopsis of a lecture delivered by Professor I. N. Demmon, 
of Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


(BY ALICE REYNOLDS.) 


The Victorian Era, with the exception of the 
Klizabethian Era, has probably been the most 
famous, in the history, growth, and develop- 
ment, of the English language. 

Science, politics, and religion, the various 
discoveries and inventions of the nineteenth 
century, all these subjects have moved, and 
fluctuated, in the great wave of development 
of this era, and it is at this very time that we 
have to record the birth of the great Tenny- 
son. 

Wordsworth and Emerson were growing 
old, while Tennyson was yet a young man, 
both of these learned contemporaries becoming 
ardent friends of his. 

Said Emerson of him: * Tennyson is a man 
whom I delight to call brother, one in whose 
company I would choose to be.” The criti- 
cisms offered by both Wordsworth and Emer- 
son, on Tennyson’s works were of the most 
endearing character. Through Gladstone’s 
persuasion, he entered Parliament, thereby ob- 
taining the title of Lord Tennyson. His death 
oceutred October 6th, 1892. 

He received his education at Oxford, having 
written, however, some minor verses, before 
his entrance in college. 

He was of a sincere, devoted, and religious 
character, not connecting himself with any 
sect, but living the life of a pure moralist. 

Teunyson’s works were the works of an 
artist, but they were none the less, the works 
of a teacher. 

Among his earler writings the artistic, char- 
acteristics, are most prominent, and some who 

_ prefer to think that the principal work of a 
poet is to portray the aesthetic, are inclined to 
favor his first writings. 

Among the admirers of his earlier works, 
Poe is said to have been; the reason for this 
the student of Poe will readily comprehend. 

Tennyson wrote well, the epic and the lyric 
poem, and on all the most important of the 
many subjects, his time furnished, his pen 
commented. 

Ethics, science, politics and art, each took 
its turn in his writings. Tennyson also turned 


his attention to the Drama, the last work of 


which character was put on the stage last 
spring, meeting with considerable success; it 
is probably the best of his dramatic produc- 
tions. 

His epic and lyric poems stand foremost in 
the rank of such literary work. Among his 


most noted works have been placed Locksley 
Hall, Ulyssis, and In Memoriam; In Memoriam 
likely ranks first. 

His dramatic writings are good, but can 
hardly be called first class; his accustomed 
blank verse and want of passion, will probably 
account for this. 

Some critics are inclined to believe that 
Tennyson’s works degenerated towards the 
latter part of his life; while others perceived 
the same vigor with no retrogression. The last 
work issuing from his pen may be said to be 
of a high order. 

Tennyson’s style was one of exquisite beauty 
and delicacy, he chose in his descriptions the 
quiet scenes of nature rather than the sublime. 
Tennyson gives us nd apostrophies to Mt. 
Blane or the Ocean, but his rare and acute 
powers of description penetrate into the minute 
details of his youthful home and surrounding 
country. 

This poet knew man as he is, and as he 
seems, his pen having depicted as it were, the 
very vibrations of the human soul. Tlis writ- 
ings abound in most beautiful language the 
principal alliteration entering largely into the 
same. The rythm of his verse, connected with 
his choice of language, seems in reality to echo 
nature in her varied songs and cries. 

The critics of Tennyson were many and 
diverse in their opinions, among these were 
those who at every opportunity endeavored to 
deteriorate the value of his writings, and ridi- 
cule the man. 

Tennyson answered many of their attacks 
in a very pointed manner, but finally following 
the example of Wordsworth, he seems to have 
entirely discarded their bickerings. On enter- 
ing Parliament he became a target for general 
assault; that little stanza of his writings so 
often quoted, which reads . 

‘ How e’re it be it seems to me, 

Tis only noble to be good, 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood,”’ 
was hurled at him from many quarters, but it 
is safe to say that those who understood the 
poet would not be apt to let such a circum- 
stance affect the morals of his verse. 

The American would perhaps have preferred 
that he remain plain Altred, but to the English- 
man titles are so common that it would not 
aftect. 

Tis numerous writings, on so many import- 
ant topics have without doubt exerted a great 
iufluence upon the minds of his countrymen, 
and his death has certainly incurred the loss of 
an able writer on his country’s vital questions. 
Thus, in his death, as if to make more sacred 
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that hallowed spot, another grave has been 
added to the long line of tombs of Westmin- 
ster, a line commencing with Chaucer and 
ending with Tennyson ; surely for such a grave 
as this a king would die. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


SCIENCE AND TRUTH. 


(G.. BEEPS) 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34.) 


Undoubtedly the primary reason why so few 
pretenders to knowledge are successful in find- 
ing the truth is the want of an impartial dil- 
ligence in the search of it. Truth must be 
sought and that with the utmost care and assi- 
duity before it can be found. Jewels do not 
lie upon the surface of the earth; highways 
are not paved with gold, and we invariably 
find that what is of the greatest worth calls for 
the greatest search. If it merely required us 
to walk the streets to find jewels or the high- 
way to find gold we would soon cease to re- 
gard these things as valuable. And is truth 
less valuable or more easily found than gold or 
jewels? No. Truth, though she be so fair 
and pleasing as to draw our affections, is yet 
so modest as to admit of being courted and 
perchance deny the first suit to heighten and 
increase our importunity. 

Nothing has so much invalidated the search 
after truth as partiality and prejudgment. 
These dual evils make men enquire more eager- 
ly after the dowery than the beauty of truth 
—its correspondence to their interests rather 
than its evidence to their understandings. 
Prejudice is the wrong bias of the soul which 
keeps it from coming near the mark of truth 
and indeed almost invariably sets the mind at a 
greater distance from it. There are few in the 
world that look after truth with theirown evyes— 
most of them make use of spectacles of others’ 
making, The tinctures of education, authority, 
tradition and predisposition are but so many 
impediments which hinder men from behold- 
ing the proper lineaments in the face of truth. 

Another reason why there are so tew who 
find truth, where so many pretend to seek it, 
is the near and close resemblance which error 
often bears to it. Origin observed that ‘error 
seldom walks abroad in the world in her own rai- 
ment; she always borrows something of 
truth to make her more acceptable to the 
world.” 

It has always been the subtity of great de- 
ceivers to graft their greatest errors or some 
material truths in order to make these errors 


pass more undiscernible, with those who 
choose rather to look at the root on which 
error stands than on the fruits which it brings 
forth. And as the most pernicious weeds 
grow upon the fastest fsoil, so the most de- 
structive principles have been founded on the 
most important truths. Thus idolatry sup- 
poses the existence of a deity and superstition 
the immortality of the soul. The general 
belief in a divine existent Being laid the foun- 
dation upon which man built his idolatrous 
temples; and the beliet of the soul surviving 
the body after death only made men the more 
eager to embrace those rites and ceremonies 
which came with a pretense of showing the 
way to everlasting life. 

We find still another class of intelligence 
which can distinguish the rotten fruits of error 
built on seeming truth and being deceived by 
the apparent insecurity of the superstructure 
discard all and leave not even a little smatter- 
ing of truth behind. Still another class are 
those who will accept no truth unless it 
amounts to an absolute certainty, visible to 
their physical vision and who assert that be- 
cause they cannot see God therefore God does 
not exist. To this class belong those who, 
pufted up by vain learning, imagine that what 
they cannot understand cannot possibly be 
comprehended, and what they fail to discern 
cannot: have an existence. 

Truth is the eternal attribute of God. 
Whether it be in the religious or scientific 
world there does not exist a single truth which 
does not proceed from God. For as God isall 
truth and nothing but the truth, every true 
principle in the universe must be an essential 
of His personality—an attribute of His being. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor Normal: 

You little imagine how very welcome your 
paper is to us who are far from home. We 
were very pleased to hear of the advancement 
the academy is making, and we know it will 
continue to grow so long as it is guarded by 
Him who rules over all. : 

As the Military Department is a new feature 
of the academy, we thought a description of 
that subject as taught here would be of interest 
to your readers, 

Great pains are taken to make everything 
convenient. The campus is covered with lawn 
grass, mowed once every month, 

The department has two cannons, and a cer- 
tain number of cadets receive instructions in 
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the use of them for a given time, When they 
return to the ranks, others take their places. 


The Freshman Normal class is so large that 
it will doubtless have to be divided into two 


Thus all become acquainted with the order of| sections, 


loading canuons. 

The armory is about 75x150 feet, divided 
into four rooms—the lieutenant’s room, the 
music room, the gun and ammunition room, 
and the gymnasium. The latter is well fur- 
nished with apparatus, Indian clubs, dumb 
bells, bars stationary and swinging, the ladder, 
rings, etc. One hour twice each week is de- 
voted to the campus drill, and once a week to 
gymnastic exercises. 

Officers for the battalion are appointed as 
follows: The Freshmen are “ high privates,” 
the Sophomores are corporals; Juniors are ser- 
geants. The commissioned officers are chosen 
entirely from the Senior class, and with whom 
the drill is optional. 

In connection with the military department 
is a system of inspection. A number of police 
are chosen at the beginning of each term, 
whose duty it is to inspect all rooms every 
morning between seven and eight o’clock. 

The occupants of rooms take turns in acting 
as orderlies. If in any case the room is found 
untidy, the acting orderly is reported and re- 
quested to have a pleasant (?) interview with 
the Faculty. 

The fall term at the M. A. C. closes two 
weeks from today, and students have a vaca- 
tion of about three months. 

Your respectfully, 
E. D. Parrrines, 
J. L. Horne. 
Michigan Agricultural College, 
Oct. 28th, 1892. 


LOCALS. 
No Polysophical was held last Friday night. 


The M. I. A. Normals are making an excel- 
lent record. 


Elder Jos. E. Daniels lectured to Theology 
A last Monday. 

The class in Psychology A. is one of the 
most interested in the school. 

Election day went off without creating the 
least impresson in the school. 


The weather king threatens a great deal, but 
don’t do anything. 


Word from fellow-students in eastern col- 
leges shows that they are progressing nicely. 


The Shaksperaian Society is in good work- 
ing order. “As you like it” is the first play 
under consideration. 


The instructions given at the senior’s meet- 
ings are choice indeed. We trust they will 
never be forgotten. 


The Military band is getting to work in fine 
shape. They will scon be ready to play for the 
cadets on the campus. 


The M. I. A, class has grown to a consider- 
able size. Brother Hardy is doing all he can, 
and the class appreciate it. 


Prof. Whiteley’s lecture at the Polysophical 
was entitled “John Bull and his cousin Johna- 


than, or English and American life con- 
trasted.”’ 


Prof. Cluff was in Salt Lake City last week 
in the interests of the Commercial department. 
We understand three new type-writing ma- 
chines have been procured. 


If you really wish to have a treat, to see 
something artistic, visit the Physical Culture 
exercises. Miss Babcock is doing an excellent 
work, and interest is growing in the classes. 


Miss Mendenhall met with quite a serious 
accident last Saturday. She fell and injured 
her knee-joint and will not be able to attend 
school for some time. Miss Estelle Neft is 
teaching in her place, 


On account of the intense excitemen caused 
by the recent election, the musicale was post- 
poned until tomorrow night. We hope all the 
students will turn out, as the proceeds are for 
the benefit of the library. 


Last Tuesday night a Choral Society was 
organized as a permanent factor of this insti- 
tution. Many singers belong to it from the 
city, and it promises to be a grand success. 
The Academy orchestra will be an accompani- 
ment. 


It is with pleasure we learn of a special class 
to be organized for the benefit of backward 
students. We are pleased, because we perceive 
it proves the remark that there are no class 
distinctions here, and that advancement in 
book learning is not a sure index to the heart. 


A Normal Sunday Schoo] under the auspices 
ot the Deseret Sunday School Union was es- 
tablished in the Brigham Young Academy last 
Sunday. There was an excellent attendance, 
and no doubt good results will follow. This 
is another step forward in the educational in- 
terests of Utah. 
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We would respectfully call the atteution of 
the students to the Provo City Lumber Co’s. 
display on first cover-page. Their coal is well 
screened and free from dirt. Especial atten- 
tion and accommodation given to the students. 


When you want nice jewelry it will pay you 
to examine the stock of J. Beck, our expert 
watchmaker. You will find nothing but relia- 
ble goods in his stock, and you will be treated 
courteously. Watches, clocks, diamonds, 
rings, silverware, chains; charms, spectacles. 
All first class. 

Robinson Bros., of Salt Lake City have re- 
ceived several gold medals for the shoes they 
manufacture. Every person should give them 
a trial and be convinced of their worth. Sin- 
gleton & Co. are their sole agents for Provo, 
and offer special rates to students. 


On Saturday, Nov. 12th, a large number of 
students visited the Sugar Factory at Lehi. 
Porf. Cluft, Brother Rydalch, Miss Edwards 
and Miss Woodruff of the faculty were along. 
About four hours were spent examining the 
mill and the grounds. The men were very 
courteous, and pleasantly answered the nu- 
merous questions put to them. All seemed to 
enjoy themselves watching the mysteries of 
converting beets into sugar. Our thanks are 
due to the managers and employees for their 
kind treatment. 


Scene 1—Intermediate and commercial stu- 
dents marching nicely from room D., keeping 
strict time wail, the musie, 

Scene 2.—Librarian calls: ‘“ Regular normal 
classes,” strikes the bell, and the music con- 
tinues, A few students arise and drag them- 
selves slowly out, some push back their, chairs, 
while others do not move. 

Scene 3.—Prof. Giles leaves the organ with a 
sigh, pondering why the normals do not march 
in order to their classes. 


Academy students will do well to go to Ir- 
vine & Barney’s for their clothing, boots, shoes, 
hats, dry goods, ete. Thev carry the best 
stock, and allow students a liberal discount. 


PROWZO 


Lumber, Mig. & Building Go. 


The leading COAL DEALERS of Provo, 


ROCK SPRINGS and PLEASANT VALLEY COAL 


Delivered to all parts of the city. Just the place for B. Y. A. 
students to get their coal. 


Opposite Railway Depot. W.R.H. PAXMAN, Supt. 


[P. Fy REED ieee 
—~=DENTISTS=s—— 


Have all modern instruments for the practice of 


Operative »® Prosthetie Dentistry 
ARTIFICIALCROWNS and BRIDGE WORK A SPECIALTY 


is Speclal Rates to pgeny and Teachers 


ROOM 10 - 


DR. CHRISTENSEN 
- SUFGGON Dentist 


All Work Warranted on Money Refunded. 
The Cheapest and Best onthe Market. 
All Kinds of Work: 


BANK B JILDING - 


GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, ALUMINUM, RUBBER 
AND CELLULOID PLATES 


IN THE FINEST STYLE AND MANNER 


Reduced Rates to Students aa Teachers 


Call and See Me at Rooms 2 and 4 Bank Building, Provo 


TIM SCOTTORN 


DGALER IN 


Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Sausage, Etc.. 


F Studer its ana 
spe cial rates. 


Solicit: s the patron a ge oy 


®oarders of Students at 


FOUR DOORS EAST OF POST OFFICE. 


at STUDENTS «© 
REMEMBER THAT 


PYNE &MAIBEN’S 


DRUGS, TOILET ARTICLES, == 
- == PERFUMES, FANCY GOODS &¢: 


+ 08m 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITry. 


Ca 


Opposite Meeting House, ~ ~ Provo, Utah, 


SILVER, ‘THE PRINTER, ’’BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


Under Smoot Crug Co. 


“s ge ee = See AD # Be SU = 

Oldest Book Stor: eRe Good Treat. t and 

Fuex. i CEDQUIST, 2 Lepr ees le net Faint 
Roots and Shoes. 


Custom Work »° »° REPAIRING. 


CENTRE STREET, PROVO. 


_ GEORGE HARTLEY, 


aS BE 
eas ea at sigs) has BE 
ae ee eo ee 


Brigham Young Academy 
- STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES. - 


Also Dealers in 


GLASS, CHINA w»® SILVER WARE. | 
WAGONS, BUGGIES AND FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
White Sewing Machines, Groceries and Notions. 


———— 
Eee; 


W. H. GRAY & CO, 


CLUFF & Scorr 


“THE BARBERS.” 


-|Under Provo Commercial and Savings Bank, 


WATCH REPAIRING IN ALL BRANCHES 


Mai! Orders Attended To. 
ee ee NI Me. STREET 
“STUDENTS GALLON. 


ed CHEEVERDe 


FOR THE 


CHOICEST MEATS 


oe ‘Be eo in ane oly 


Low PRIC 


«= PROVO - CfTyYy, UTAB. 
2s ‘AND ‘COURTEOUS ‘TREATMENT i ee ‘ 


FARRER BROS. & CO. 
Carry A Full Assortment. of 
‘LADIES. MISSES’ and GENT’S SHOES, 
; DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. 


——<—$~@«r 


Hast of ‘Bast Govan: 


Special Rates to Geachers and Students. 
- Ath and J &treets, Provo, 


6 i I nl R. D. SUTTON, 
P | ‘Proprietor. =~ 
~ Two doors west.of 
_. Irvine & Barney. ar er Op. 
First-Class Work Guaranteed at Living Prices. 
* HOT + AND + COLD + BATHS. * 


RESERVED. 


prov (ROGERY, ERY, - 


J. R. BOSHARD, Manager 


We {abor Uneeasingly for 
a as . Tbe Trade. : 


. * 


i eee Renn s eAN CE MODERNE BEIT oR a et 
RESERVED 


ok 


HATHENBRUCK 


WE STUDY TO PLEASE! 


And our Beautiful Line of 


Dress Goods, Trimmings, Underwear & Hosiery 
WILL SURELY PLEASE YOU. 


Headquarters for Ladies’ Cloaks and Wraps, 
Gent’s Clothing, Furnishings, Boots and 
Shoes at very reasonable rates. 


Ss. S. JONES & CO. 


0.1 4 HUFF, au . 8 


Graduate of the University of seers | 


PROVO CITY, = ~ UTRH. 


SETERSON, ~ UNION BLOGK 
MERCHANT. 
T aitor. 
STUDENTS! RN 


z 


PROVO, UTAH. 


Prove, Steam [ amir 


Bundles Called For and Delivered. 


‘SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. '* 


recmredesa vt emma te roe 


Oar terms have wR 5 wa aon most  Werel to the 


ACADEMY STUDENTS, 
our Line “CLOTHING i Compl, | 


Don’t get a hand-me-down suit when you van 
get une manufactured in Prove at the 


Provo Co-op. Ciothing Dep't ae 


Calland examine our itine and we wala = you a lessonin. | 
interest and discount 


KANE DY KE! I'CHEN. 


=== FRESH CANDIES MADE DAILY == 
OYSTERS 


SERVED IN ALL STYLES. 


® UNION PAGIFIG 


RAILWAY. 


Shortest, Quickest and Best 


LINE TO ALL POINTS 
North, South, East and West. 
Throwgh Tenine are made up at Salt Lake wih 


EQUIPMENT SECOND 10 NONE” “we 


WEST. 
Trains Leave Provo as Follows: 
n@Passenger train for Salt Lake at 7:55 a. m. 
and 4:10 p, m. 
s~Passenger train for South at 9:40 a. m. and 
6:40 p. m. 


- FOR FOINTS OW THE 
GAGHE VALLEY BRANGH 


Take the 7:55 a. m. train out of Provo arriving 
same day at ist at Sp. m. 


G. W. CRAIG, ~ 
Rates, Time Tables, Mi aps, Etc., 
UNION PACIFIC TICKET 
OFFICE, PROVO. 
BE. L. LOMAX, Bb, E. BURLEY, 
Gem PF. aT. ket. Gen, Apt. Salt Lake. 


AGENT 
For 


DICKENSON, 
Agst.Gen'l Mer. 


al ate 


